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Some, like Budapest, Hungary, span the river. 


Danube Conference Is to Be Held 


Meeting in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, May Plan Future of the Great Waterway. 
Nations Know that Trade Will Benefit if the River Is Opened to Shipping 


HE government of Soviet Russia 

has accepted a United States pro- 
posal for a conference to draw up rules 
for the control of shipping on the 
Danube River. The meeting is to be 
held behind the “Iron Curtain” in the 
city of Belgrade, the capital of Yugo- 
slavia, at the end of this month. 

Russia’s acceptance opens the door 
for settlement of many difficult prob- 
lems which have arisen since the end 
of World War II in carrying on trade 
among the nations of Europe. 

The Danube is one of the most im- 
portant “water highways” on the Eu- 
Yopean continent. [It flows for 1,750 
miles through or along the borders 
of seven different countries from its 

'source in southern Germany to its 
month on the Black Sea. Before the 
war a fleet of about 3,000 vessels 
hauled several million tons of freight 
on the river every year. 

But for the past three years the 

' hations through which the river passes 

'have not been able to agree among 
themselves as to how the river trade 
Should be carried on. Each country 

shas tried to get control of as much 

'of this profitable business as possible 

and has not been willing to admit 
| 8hips from neighboring countries. As 

'€@ result, there has been very little 

»tommerce on the “beautiful blue Dan- 
“ube” since the end of World War II. 
_ The United States, Britain, France, 

' and Russia have been much interested 
‘in the subject of Danubian trade. The 
United States has favored granting 
‘Complete freedom for the merchant 
‘ships of all nations to use the Danube, 
‘dust as they use the Panama Canal, 
| the Suez Canal, and other international 
| Waterways. Our government’s interest 
in restoring trade on the Danube was 
Tecently described by Secretary of 
)State Marshall as follows: 

“This vital European waterway 
‘Mormally affords the nations of east- 
*rn and western Europe their princi- 


pal means of carrying on commerce. 
Its free and open navigation, with re- 
sultant benefits of more abundant 
trade, is of very real urgency to the 
peoples of all Europe in their daily 
lives. It is our belief that a new con- 
vention [treaty] governing naviga- 
tion on the Danube should be worked 
out as soon as possible. 

“Until we reach agreement on a 
new convention, this important 
sphere remains an unsettled area in 
international relations. It should be, 
instead, an area of constructive co- 
operation.” 

The Belgrade Conference is to be 
attended by representatives of 10 na- 
tions. These are the Big Four powers 
—the United States, Russia, Britain, 
and France—and six smaller commu- 


nist-controlled countries which lie 
along the banks of the Danube— 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and the Ukraine 
(one of the republics within the Soviet 
Union). Austria will also be repre- 
sented, but not on an equal basis with 
the other nations because, like Ger- 
many, it is still under military gov- 
ernment by troops of the Big Four 
nations. 

A glance at the map shows that all 
these Danubian countries, except Aus- 
tria, are under communist control. 
They all have communist governments 
which can be counted upon to vote in 
support of the proposals of the Soviet 
Union at international conferences. 
This means that at the forthcoming 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Supreme Court 
And the Police 


Two Recent Decisions Empha- 
size Need for Search War- 
rant in Seizing Evidence 


NE of the most vital problems con- 
fronting the United States—and 
every other democratic nation, as well 
—is the problem of how much power 
the police should be permitted to exer- 
cise. To what extent should the offi- 
cers of the law be given a free hand 
in hunting down suspected violators 
and in obtaining the evidence neces- 
sary to convict them? To what extent 
should citizens be protected from the 
activities of the police? 

The importance of, these questions 
is clear to anyone who has considered 
the situation in what is called a 
“police state.” In fascist nations like 
prewar Germany and Italy and in 
present-day totalitarian countries such 
as Russia, the individual has little or 
no protection against government law- 
enforcement agencies. 

The police of non-democratic na- 
tions have the power to search homes 
and make arrests at will. People are 
often tried secretly and imprisoned, 
exiled, or executed without even a 
chance to obtain a lawyer or to get 
in touch with their families. Under 
this ruthless system, innocent men 
and women must frequently suffer 
with the guilty, either through error 
or because they have been falsely ac- 
cused by enemies. 

Before our Constitution was put into 
effect in 1791, an amendment to limit 
the power of the police was added to it. 
This amendment—the Fourth—reads 
as follows: 


(Concluded on page 6) 








Progress and Happiness 
By Walter E. Myer 


‘THE march of progress has placed 

an almost unbearable burden upon 
the human organism. It has deprived 
men and women of forms of life and 
of enjoyment which their ancestors 
knew and practiced for thousands of 
years. It has obliged everyone to live 
in a complex age. The new duties and 
obligations which modern life imposes 
have given man work for which his 
nerves are unprepared. He must now 
live and work with machinery and think 
in abstract terms. He is affected not only 
by his immediate surroundings but by 
far-off and far-flung events and develop- 
ments which he is called upon to under- 
stand and influence if he is to survive 
and prosper. He must do all this with 
a brain which developed and assumed 
its present form when life was primitive 
and simple. 

All this has come in a period so brief 
that it seems but a moment of time 
when considered in relation to the long 
centuries of recorded and unrecorded 


history. It is only in the very recent 
stages of human experience that we have 
moved out of the primitive way of life. 
A very simple form of existence has 
been the lot of man during the greater 
part of his time upon the earth. His 
nervous system is suited to that sort 
of existence. It has not changed since 
he came to live in the clamorous, com- 
plex environment which we call modern 
civilization. 

That is why we so often feel a sense 
of strain. It accounts for our irrita- 
tion at the restraints imposed upon us 
by our machine-age duties; for a de- 
sire to loosen the ties which hold us 
to the drudgery of the machine age, 
against which our nerves sometimes 
rebel. But rebellious thoygh we may 
be, idealistically as we sometimes long 
for “the good old days,” those old days 
—which, by the way, were not so good 
in all their features as we may suppose— 
will not come back. The machine age, 
with its regimentation and its disci- 


plines, is here to 
stay. What, then, 
can we do about it? 

We can soften 
these imperative 
disciplines by peri- 
ods of relaxation 
when we rest our 
overwrought nerves by vicarious visits 
to “the good old days.” We should 
maintain islands of primitive enjoyment 
in the sea of modern duties. We should 
play; we should have our hobbies. So 
far as possible we should find individual 
forms of sport, recreation, entertain- 
ment. We should realize, however, 
that we must organize and work together 
in order to bring the opportunities of 
play life to all. This means community- 
supported recreation on a scale never 
hitherto known. It means better sup- 
port for libraries, hiking clubs, youth 
movements. It means increasing atten- 
tion to individual and group provision 
for leisure time. 


Walter E. Myer 
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WIDE WORLD 


NEAR ORSOVA, in Romania, the Danube flows through the towering. Iron Gate 





Danubian Conference 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Belgrade Conference the three west- 
ern powers—the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France—will be in a minority, 
and that Russia and her satellites will 
control a majority of the votes. 

This situation will probably lead to 
disputes over voting procedures. The 
American, British, and French dele- 
gates are likely to oppose any method 
of voting which will give Russia and 
her allies too much power. The three 
non-communist countries may demand 
that all decisions of the conference be 
thade by a vote of the Big Four, and 
that the smaller nations be permitted 
only to make suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

This was the method followed by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers when 
the peace treaties for Italy, Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria were drawn up 
last year. But it may not be accept- 
able to Russia and her satellites at the 
Belgrade Conference. 

One step has already been taken 


which should help to bring about an 


early agreement among all the na- 
tions at the conference. This is the 
inclusion in the peace treaties for 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria— 
three important Danubian countries— 
of provisions for freedom of the Dan- 
ube. According to these treaties, the 
river is to be open to ships of all na- 
tions on a basis of complete equality. 
Each of the Big Four powers, includ- 
ing Russia, approved these treaties. 


Matter Not Settled 


But this step did not settle the 
matter completely because it applied 
only to three of the seven Danubian 
countries. Also it did not set up an 
organization to handle the day-by-day 
problems of river transportation such 
as safety regulations, dredging the 
channel, and collecting charges from 
ships which use the river. 

For these reasons, the Big Four 
powers agreed last year that a con- 
ference to deal with the control of 
the Danube should be held during 
1948 after the peace treaties with 


Romania, Hungary, and Bulgaria were 
finally ratified. 

One of the most difficult questions 
to face the Belgrade Conference 
will be this: “Which nations are to 
have a voice in the control of trade 
on the Danube?” This question is 
answered differently by the United 
States and Russia. 

The United States, along with Brit- 
ain, has always insisted that the Dan- 
ube should be placed under the control 
of an international commission made 
up of a large number of the chief 
trading nations of the world (includ- 
ing the United States and Britain). 
Russia, on the other hand, says that 
the Danube should be controlled ex- 
clusively by those countries which lie 
along its banks (including Russia and 
her satellites, but not inciuding the 
United States or Britain). The con- 
flict between these two points of view 
is the key to “the Danubian problem.” 

Our government contends that con- 
trol of the Danube by the countries 
along its banks would simply mean 
Russian control of the river. Russia, 





whose territory touches the Danube 
near its mouth, is larger and more 
powerful than all the other Danubian 
states combined. As a member of a 
commission made up only of these 
countries, Russia could easily gain 
control of all Danubian trade. 

The mouth of the river has been 
under international supervision for 
nearly a century, with both France 
and Great Britain represented on the 
control commission. The rest of the 
river was brought under international 
administration after World War I 
when another agency (also including 
France and Britain) was established 
in 1921. The functioning of both 
these commissions was interrupted by 
the outbreak of World War II. 


No River Regulation 


Because there is no international 
body to regulate river shipping today, 
each country through which the Dan- 
ube flows enforces its own rules. These 
conflicting regulations have interfered 
with the normal flow of trade on the 
river. In addition, the channel has 
not been cleared of many obstacles 
resulting from the war, such as sunken 
barges and blown-up bridges. 

At present the United States con- 
trols about one-fifth of the entire river 
—that part which lies within the 
American-occupied zone of Germany. 
This section has been cleared of ob- 
stacles to navigation, but very little 
traffic passes between it and the rest 
of the river. From Germany to the 
Black Sea, the Danube flows through 
communist-controlled territory, and so 
long as Russia and the western na- 
tions remain in conflict trade along 
the Danube cannot flourish. 

The Danube drains almost one- 
tenth of the entire continent of Eu- 
rope, an area larger than the states of 
California, Washington, and Oregon 
combined. In the lands through which 
it flows live more than 75 million peo- 
ple. Many great cities, including 
Vienna, Budapest, and Belgrade, have 
risen along its banks. 

As a small, rushing stream in south- 
ern Germany, the Danube serves to 
carry the products of Bavaria’s fertile 
grain fields. After passing through 
Austria it flows into another great 
farming area, the plains of Hungary. 

In one region of Yugoslavia the 
Danube spreads to resemble a wide 
lake, but about 100 miles farther 
downstream it passes between the 
Balkan and Carpathian mountain 
ranges through a gorge known as the 
“Tron Gate” of Orsova. This gorge 
has been made navigable by means 
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DANUBIAN COUNTRIES are vitally interested in the Belgrade Conference 


of a channel which was blasted through 
the rocks. 

“Potentially, the Danube is one of 
the greatest international waterways 
in the world,” reports the United Na. 
tions Weekly Bulletin. “In Caesar’s 
day the Danube was considered the 
northern border of the civilized world, 
and it has since become the chief ar. 
tery of communications between West- 
ern and Eastern Europe. It is nor. 
mally navigable by river craft for 
Some’ 1500 miles. 

“But, considering its great length, 
the Danube has carried a surprisingly 
small volume of trade. Before the war 
this great waterway carried only 7 
million metric tons annually, as com- 
pared with the Rhine River, which 
carried 85 million tons in 1937. 

“This is partly due to the fact that 
the lands through which the Danube 
flows are economically backward. Its 
outlet, the Black Sea, is far from any 
highly industrialized countries such 
as those which border on the Atlantic 
and the North Sea. In addition, physi- 
cal handicaps to shipping have not 
been completely overcome—ice in win- 
ter, low water in summer, dangerous 
reefs, and swift currents.” 

In view of these facts, suggestions 
have been made for an international 
project to develop the Danube along 
the lines of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in the United States. This 
would include dredging the channel as 
an aid to shipping, and the construc- 
tion of huge dams for purposes of flood 
protection, irrigation, and waterpower. 
Such a project could be carried out, 
of course, only if all the nations bor- 
dering on the river were willing to 
cooperate closely with one another. 

The people living in the lands along 
the Danube will follow the work of 
the Belgrade Conference with keen 
interest. They will watch for some 
agreement which will give promise of 
reviving and expanding the life-giving 
trade of the great river. The rest of 
the world, too, will keep an eye on 
events at Belgrade in the hope of find- 
ing some sign of cooperation between 
East and West. 





Job Prospects 


A recent survey by the Wall Street 
Journal indicates that employment 
prospects are not so good this sum- 
mer for high school and college stu- 
dents seeking temporary work as they 
were just a year ago. Employment 


people say that the number of stu-. 


dents looking for’ vacation jobs is far 
greater than the number of jobs avail- 
able. The pay level seems to be gen- 
erally lower than it was last year. 

Higher living costs appear to be 
the basic reason for the situation. 
Rising prices are causing more young 
people than usual to seek work during 
the summer months. At the same 
time the need for a greater family 
income is forcing many adults to take 
over summer jobs that were formerly 
left to teen-agers. 

Employment agencies say that girls 
have a better chance than boys to 
find work this summer. In many 
places the demand for typists and 
clerical workers is still good. Those 
who have just graduated and are look- 
ing for permanent employment have 
a better chance of finding it than do 
those seeking temporary work. 

The relative scarcity of vacation 
jobs is putting a premium on ingenu- 
ity. Young people who have thought 
of unusual ways of earning money are 
doing very well. 
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Survival or Suicide 








A Challenging New Book 


Outstanding Figures Discuss the Paths Open to Western Civilization 


CHALLENGING new book, en- 

titled Survival or Suicide, has 
just been published. It contains 
selections from the writings of ex- 
perts on the most urgent problems 
facing the world today. Several chap- 
ters are written by Harry H. Moore, 
who edited this exceptional book. Such 
outstanding men as Raymond Fosdick, 
Harold Urey, David Lilienthal, Leland 
Stowe, John Fischer, and Quentin 
Reynolds have contributed to the vol- 
ume. With permission of the pub- 
lisher, we are reprinting some of the 
most striking portions of the book. 

By way of introduction to the prob- 
lems of the present day, the world situ- 
ation is summarized in these words: 

“The war is over, but there is no 
peace. Approximately 17,500,000 men 
are at present under arms throughout 
the world. The military budgets of 
all nations add up to $30 billions. Pal- 
estine, Greece, China, and other coun- 
tries are seething with conflict. 

“Chaos is now world-wide. Civiliza- 
tion and democracy in most of the 
major countries of the world have ex- 
perienced a tragic decline. More men, 
women and children are in political 
prisons and concentration camps today 
than at any time in human history. 
The hunger of the world is too great 
for most of us to comprehend. 

“Our own United States, notwith- 
standing its relative material pros- 
perity, is not satisfactorily solving its 
various economic, social, and political 
problems. There is fear that around 
the corner is another depression, 
which means unemployment, reduced 
earnings, child laber—poverty again 
in a land of plenty. Communist Rus- 
sia is looking for such a depression 
and is expecting it. A great depres- 
sion in ‘capitalist United States’ 
would be the signal for a further ad- 
vance of communism throughout Eu- 
rope and other parts of the world.” 


Danger of War 


In the midst of all the chaos and 
unrest in the world today, one problem 
stands above all others. That is the 
danger of atomic war. 

“Our new knowledge of atomic en- 
ergy may either save or ruin us. We 
can use airplanes to carry serums for 
the cure of disease or to scatter dis- 
ease germs. Wecan use atomic energy 
laboratories to produce isotopes for 
the conquest of cancer and other mal- 
adies, or to produce bombs to destroy 
civilization. 

“What will we do with our new 
knowledge and power? Will it be 
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BERG IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


A WALL that needs to be built 


survival or suicide? Those are the 
alternatives now confronting western 
civilization. There can be only one 
answer. We must build a _ united, 
peaceful world—or perish.” 

But how are we to do that? How 
can we build a united, peaceful world 
amid the ruins of World War II? 

First, we need more understanding, 
a keener awareness of the great prob- 
lems now facing our nation and the 
entire world. We need to intensify 
our study of world affairs if the United 
States is to lead the world to peace. 

The following paragraphs on this 
subject were written by Leland Stowe, 
prominent foreign correspondent: 

“The Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search at Princeton uncovered the fol- 
lowing facts: Some 27 million (nearly 
one out of three adults in the U.S.A.) 
did not know that the Japanese had 
occupied the Philippines. When asked 
whether the United States had ever 
been a member of the League of Na- 
tions, 30 per cent replied in the affirm- 
ative—and another 26 per cent did 
not know. Only 82 per cent could 
say how a treaty is approved in this 
country. 

“Facts like these are difficult to 
square with the proud boast of ‘the 
best educational system in the world.’ 


They also raise an important ques- 


tion. If between 30 and 50 per cent 
of American adults do not, and will 
not, read their daily press sufficiently 
to pass a fair current events test for 
12-year-olds, how are they going to 
get the knowledge on which to vote 
or act intelligently upon the supreme 
problems of war-or-survival which now 
beset us all? 

“American taxpayers paid more 
than two billion dollars for the atomic 
bomb. Suppose we now spend another 


two billion dollars for a new and mod- 
ernized nation-wide system of educa- 
tion for peace? In one generation 
this might well give us far more pro- 
tection from mass destruction than 
100,000 atomic bombs can provide, It 
is unseeing minds and shriveled hearts 
which produce war.” 

What about the United Nations? 
Wasn't it set up to deal with the prob- 
lems of war and other disputes among 
nations ? 

On this subject, Mr. Moore writes 
as follows: 

“Many well-informed and_ public- 
spirited citizens have faith in the 
United Nations. They believe that, 
through patience and perseverance and 
fair treatment, the United States and 
other democratic nations can get along 
with Russia—in the United Nations 
and its subsidiary agencies. They 
fear that an attempt now to replace 
the United Nations by an international 
organization with greater power would 
fail, and produce a dangerous re- 
action.” 

But other equally well-informed and 
public-spirited persons believe that a 
world government with power to enact 
and enforce law is now necessary. 
Here is what Dr. Harold C. Urey, 
atomic scientist of the University of 
Chicago, has to say on this subject: 

“There is no real solution to the 
atomic bomb problem except the com- 
plete solution to the problem of war. 
It is my conclusion that only world 
government can prevent war in the 
future. 

“The United Nations does not rep- 
resent a world government. It is like 
the government of this country under 
the Articles of Confederation between 
1781 and 1789. There is no way of 
making laws and enforcing them. 


“My proposal is that we set up a 
federal union of as many countries of 
the world as possible. I believe that 
a world government including Russia 
is not possible. But a union of the 
western democracies, which have sim- 
ilar governmental structures, can be 
achieved and can be strong enough to 
keep the peace.” 


We Can Help 


No matter what opinions he holds 
as to the best way to bring about world 
peace and understanding, every indi- 
vidual has a responsibility for doing 
something about it. Here are Mr. 
Moore’s suggestions on what each of 
us can do: 

“First, as individuals and members 
of local communities, we can be 
friendly and generous, even at the cost 
of sacrifice. We can ship food to 
needy persons in Europe and Asia. 
We can adopt a European town as did 
the people of Dunkirk, New York. 
Suppose that 1,000 of our cities and 
towns were to follow the example of 
that community of 20,000 people! 

“Each of us can help remedy the 
present weaknesses in our democracy 
by joining a local, state, or national 
agency working for political, social, or 
economic reform. Local meetings can 
be organized, petitions circulated, let- 
ters sent to Congress, voters taken to 
the polls at election time. The people 
of Europe and Asia are watching us 
closely. They are reading the dis- 
patches in the communist press re- 
garding every indication that can be 
discovered of faults in our democracy. 
They want assurances that democracy 
is a better way than communism. 

“Second, each of us, individually 
and in groups, can work for the adop- 
tion of that plan for a united world 
believed to be the most promising. 
A voluntary agency is available for 
the promotion of virtually every plan 
proposed for world organization. So 
let us join the one of our preference 
and give it support—intelligent, gen- 
erous support. 

“Will such measures do any good? 
Perhaps not. For we do not have 
full assurance that an ‘accident’ in 
Europe will not lead speedily to World 
War III. The noted foreign corre- 
spondent, John Fischer, however, 
thinks we may have a considerable 
period of stability resembling an 
armed truce, and that eventually the 
truce may be converted into peace. 
With the aid of the young men and 
women who will constitute the next 
generation, the peace may be won.” 
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The Story of the Week | 


UN Police Force 


The United Nations’ first inter- 
national police force is now hard at 
work, helping to guard the truce in 
Palestine. Composed of UN employees 
who were flown to the Middle East 
from Lake Success, the group has 49 
members. Most of them are Ameri- 
cans, but France, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Australia are also rep- 
resented in the body. The force is 
assisting UN Mediator Count Berna- 
dotte by supervising food convoys and 
taking over guard duty in various 
crucial areas throughout the Holy 
Land. 

Although the police force is nu- 
merically small, many observers feel 
that it has an importance far beyond 
its size. They point out that it rep- 
resents the United Nations’ first at- 
tempt to use an international force 
to maintain order. If the UN police 
are successful in carrying out their 
limited duties in Palestine, these ob- 
servers think that a good beginning 
may have been made toward the es- 
tablishment of a strong, international 
force for maintaining world order in 
future emergencies. 

When the UN employees will re- 
turn to this country may depend 
largely on the outcome of peace nego- 
tiations now being carried on by 
Count Bernadotte. The UN Mediator 
is making every effort to bring the 
Palestine problem to a peaceful solu- 
tion. Whether he will be successful 
cannot yet be foreseen, but in any 
event it seems likely that there may 
be a continuing need for the UN force 
in the Holy Land in the weeks im- 
mediately ahead. 


Baseball Program 


On hundreds of baseball diamonds 
over the nation, competition is now 
getting under way in the junior base- 
ball program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion. Now in its 22nd year, 
the junior baseball activity annually 
gives thousands of boys the opportu- 
nity to play on organized teams under 
adult leadership during the summer 
months. The competition, which is 
open this year to boys who had not 
reached their 17th birthday before 
January 1, 1948, has the primary pur- 
pose of teaching good sportsmanship 
and good citizenship. 





“YOURE OUT!” 
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Now that most school baseball teams have disbanded for the 


summer, thousands of boys are playing sandlot ball, and many are taking part in 
the American Legion’s junior baseball program. 


The season now starting will reach 
its climax in the latter part of the 
summer when eastern and western 
sectional champions will come together 
in a Little World’s Series to determine 
the best boys’ team in the country. 
Last year the nation’s four outstand- 
ing teams met in a final tournament 
at Los Angeles. In the championship 
game a team from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
triumphed over a Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, nine. Other teams reaching the 
national play-offs came from San 
Diego, California, and Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

Many of the best players in pro- 
fessional baseball received much of 
their early training while playing on 
American Legion junior baseball 
teams. Among present big leaguers, 
more than 200 players took part in 
this competition while in their teens. 
Among them are such top-notchers as 
Hal Newhouser of Detroit, Bob Feller 
of Cleveland, Ted Williams of the 
Boston Red Sox, Ralph Kiner of Pitts- 
burgh, “Pee Wee” Reese of Brooklyn, 
and Harry Walker of the Philadelphia 
Phillies. 


How Many Air Carriers? 


Transport experts are trying to fig- 
ure out how large an air cargo fleet 
the United States should have in peace- 
time. Testimony before the Presi- 
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THESE GREEK SOLDIERS hope for a showdown to end the civil war that has 
dragged on for so long in their country 


_as 5,000 transport planes; 


dent’s Air Policy Commission has indi- 
cated that considerable difference of 
opinion exists. Some think we should 
have a large fleet, numbering as many 
others 
think that a reserve of a few hundred 
carriers would be enough. 

Those favoring a large fleet argue 
in this way: “In a future emergency 
we shall almost certainly not have 
time to build up our air fleet from 
scratch. Yet in case of an enemy at- 
tack we shall need immediately a large 
number of cargo planes to serve as 
troop and freight carriers. Since the 
army of the future will be largely air- 
borne and air-supplied, a strong trans- 
port fleet is as vital to the national 
welfare as a larger army or strength- 
ened combat air force. We must build 
up a sizable cargo fleet and train its 
personnel now.” 

Those who think we should have 
only a small number of cargo carriers 
advance this argument: “Many prac- 
tical difficulties make it impossible to 
have a large fleet of transport planes. 
For example, the initial cost of build- 
ing 4,000 transport planes would be 
more than 4 billion dollars and operat- 
ing expenses would be several billion 
dollars more each year. 

“Such a fleet would consume a tre- 
mendous amount of gasoline at a time 
when the country is threatened by an 
oil shortage. It would overtax the 
nation’s already crowded airport sys- 
tem, and the planes would soon be 
obsolete. The best solution is to main- 
tain a small reserve and to keep plans 
up to date for a sudden expansion.” 

Carriers now in use in this country, 
including both civilian and military 
planes, number about 1,000. During 
the war about 16,000 transports were 
built for military use alone. 


Be Patient with UN 


Despite increasing demands from 
many sources for revision of the UN 
Charter, leaders of the Big Five dele- 
gations are unanimous in feeling that 
changes are not needed at this time. 
Nor do they think that setting up a 
new world organization would help 
matters. Instead they think that the 
United Nations can—by patience, un- 
derstanding, and perseverance—be 
made to work in its present form. 

The views of present UN leaders 
became known as the result of a re- 


cent inquiry made by the Associated 
Press. It was found that some of the 
smaller countries favor charter revi- 
sion now, but the representatives of 
the Big Five all feel that such a move 
might be hasty at this time. 

Typical of the opinions expressed 
was that of Alexandre Parodi, head 
of the French delegation. Mr. Parodi 
said: 

“Only three years have passed since 
the United Nations Charter was 
adopted at San Francisco. -Three 
years after the proclamation of the 
Constitution of the United States, was 
it the efficient instrument that it is 
today? And yet no premature reform 
occurred to alter its terms. Those 
whose job it was to apply it simply 
strove, by their daily action, to com- 
pensate for the gaps of a text, whose 
arrangements could not solve ahead of 
time the multitudinous problems aris- 
ing from the political life in the United 
States. May we be inspired by as great 
a wisdom!” 


Tension in Berlin 


As we go to press, tension is once 
more at a high pitch in Berlin. The 
introduction of two different kinds of 
money—one by the Soviet Union and 
the other by the Western Powers—to 
replace the former German currency 
is causing much confusion. It is 
threatening to bring economic life to 
a standstill in the former German 
capital now under four-power occupa- 
tion. The situation is made more se- 
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rious by severe restrictions imposed 
by the Russians about two weeks ago 
on food and other freight shipments 
into the American, British, and French 
sectors of Berlin. 

The present state of affairs is the 
outgrowth of the latest series of 
moves and countermoves by the na- 
tions occupying Germany. About two 
weeks ago the three western powers 
issued new money as part of a plan 
to promote recovery in their occupa- 
tion zones. Charging that many peo- 
ple were trying to smuggle the old type 
of money into the Soviet zone where 
it still possessed value, the Russians 
then closed the borders of their zone 
to travel and held up most freight 
shipments headed for Berlin. A few 
days later they announced their own 
currency reforms for Berlin and 
for the Soviet occupation zone of 
Germany. 

Most observers regard the present 
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situation as another development in 
the Russian attempt to gain sole con- 
trol of the capital city of the former 
German Reich. It is the opinion of 
American authorities that for some 
months now Russia has been doing all 
in its power to make the United States, 
Great Britain, and France withdraw 
from their Berlin. occupation sectors. 


Oil in Japan 


The recent discovery of new oil de- 
posits in Japan may result in large 
savings for American taxpayers and 
may help to lessen the threat of an 
oil shortage in this country. At pres- 
ent the Japanese are receiving about 
8,500,000 barrels of oil products a 
year from the United States as part 
of the assistance considered necessary 
by American occupation authorities. 
If the new wells produce as expected, 
a large cut may be made in Japan’s 
petroleum imports. 

Strategic factors also lend impor- 
tance to the recent discoveries. Hok- 
kaido—where oil has been found over 
a considerable area—is the northern- 
most of Japan’s “home islands” and 
faces Russian territory on three sides. 
The Russian island of Sakhalin is 
separated from Hokkaido only by a 
50-mile strait. 

Petroleum exploration in Japan has 
been encouraged by U. S. occupation 
authorities who are trying to make 
that country more self-sufficient and 
less dependent on America. Although 
Japanese oil production has not as yet 
made a large increase, it is felt that 
recent discoveries will boost home re- 
sources considerably in future years. 


Woman Senator? 


When the 81st Congress convenes 
next January, the Senate may for the 
second time in its history have a wo- 
man member. Mrs. Margaret Smith 
of Maine recently won the Republican 
primary election in her home state 
and will now represent her party in 
the final elections in September. In 
traditionally Republican Maine the 
winner of the Republican senatorial 
primary has on almost every occasion 
in the past also triumphed in the final 
election. 

Before plunging into her present 
campaign for the Senate, Mrs. Smith 
served for about eight years as a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. She first entered Congress in 
1940 after the death of her husband 


to fill out the term to which he had 
been elected. The voters of Maine 
re-elected her three times. 

Up to now, Mrs. Hattie Carraway 
of Arkansas is the only woman ever 
to have been a senator. Mrs. Carra- 
way, a Democrat, served from 1931 to 
1945. However, a number of women 
have been members of the House of 
Representatives. In addition to Mrs. 
Smith, six other women are members 
of the 80th Congress which just 
adjourned. 


Operation Democracy 


So many cities and towns in the 
United States are “adopting” commu- 
nities in Europe these days that a 
new organization has recently been 
set up to coordinate the program. 
Known as Operation Democracy, the 
new agency acts as a clearinghouse 
of information on how to go about 
aiding a village or city overseas. It 
does not try to dictate what should 
be done but simply advises and makes 
suggestions to American communities 
that wish to take part in the program. 

The need for a coordinating agency 
arises from the fact that more than 
200 cities and towns in the United 
States have adopted communities 
abroad during the past three years. 
What started out as a relief-for-the- 
needy program has today—it is gen- 
erally agreed—become one of the most 


effective means of spreading good will 
abroad. In almost every case of adop- 
tion, a close, personal relationship has 
group up between the inhabitants of 
the towns on opposite sides of the 
Atlantic. The exchange of letters, 
scrapbooks, pictures, and so on all 
help to unite widely separated com- 
munities and foster good feeling. 

Most of the adopted cities and 
towns are in Italy, France, and Hol- 
land, but Pasadena, California, and 
Worthington, Minnesota, have both 
adopted German communities. Sug- 
gestions have been made to adopt a 
Russian town, but the difficulty in get- 
ting in touch with communities in the 
Soviet Union has thus far kept the 
idea from being carried out. 

Operation Democracy receives let- 
ters almost every day from American 
towns who want to adopt a community 
overseas. The agency tries to pair up 
towns on the basis of size and similar 
interests. Communities wishing such 
information may write to Operation 
Democracy at 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Caves for Atomic War? 


Since the development of the atomic 
bomb, many people have speculated on 
the possible use of caves as shelters in 
case of a future war. In a recent 
speech in Washington, William Davies, 
a nationally known expert on caves 
and a member of the U. S. Army Map 
Service, took a dim view of the widely 
held idea that natural caverns might 
serve as good shelters for humans. 
He thinks that many people have re- 
ceived a false impression about caves 
from visiting large, commercialized 
caverns with lighting and ventilating 
facilities that are difficult and expen- 
sive to install. 

Most caves, says Mr. Davies, are not 
fit for human life. They are muddy, 
poorly ventilated, and dangerous. 
Many have deep, vertical drops, and 
the floors are often covered with huge 
boulders that have fallen from the 
ceiling. Bats, rats, and other animals 
are often plentiful. 

Mr. Davies agrees, however, with 
people who think that caves might be 
valuable for storage purposes. Such 


things as important documents and 
scientific instruments might be saved 
from destruction by storing them in 
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deep caverns. However, they would 
require a great deal of care to keep 
them in good condition. 

Government experts are continuing 
to investigate the possibility of using 
caves for military purposes. Germany 
made use of underground installations 
to some degree in the last war. They 
proved safe under ordinary bombing, 
but they were never exposed to the 
blast of an atomic bomb. 


Campaign in Greece 


The Greek government is now in 
the midst of a major military offensive, 
aimed at ending the Communist-led 
rebellion of General Markos’ guerrilla 
forces. The drive aims at encircling 
the mountainous area near Mount 
Grammos in northern Greece and thus 
preventing the withdrawal of the 
guerrilla troops across the border into 
Albania. Greek leaders are hopeful 
that the present campaign may end the 
strife which has disrupted Greece 
since the end of World War II. 
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Will the atomic 
bomb cause man to return to the caves 
for safety? 


The task of the Greek army is made 
more difficult by the fact that the 
guerrilla forces are being supplied 
from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslavia, the Communist-dominated 
‘states which border Greece on the 
north. Since the Greek government 
does not want to risk provoking an 
international conflict, major army op- 
erations involving artillery and planes 
are confined to territory at least five 
miles from the border. 

American military officials are ad- 
vising the Greek army in its cam- 
paign. They are members of the 
American mission sent to Greece to 
put the Truman Doctrine into effect. 


Valuable Air Base 


As a result of a recent agreement 
with Portugal, United States military 
planes will continue to use the stra- , 
tegically placed Lagens Air Base in 
the Azores. The position of these 
Portuguese islands—1,000 miles west 
of the continent of Europe—makes 
them extremely valuable as a refuel- _ 
ing base for planes bound to and from 
the American occupation areas in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Air facilities in the Azores were 
first made available to the United 
States in 1944. Astride the air lanes 
of the North Atlantic, the Lagens base 
was of inestimable help in winning the 
war. Military observers say that its 
use cut the hazards of Atlantic cross- 
ing by half. The agreement recently 
signed allows us, in effect, to use the 
air base for another five years. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


THE SUPREME COURT has recently handed down two decisions defining the power of the police in the United States 


Balancing Freedom and Law Enforcement 


“The right of the people to be se- 
cure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue 
but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particu- 
larly describing the place to be 
searched or things to be seized.” 

In ordinary language, this means 
that “a man’s house is his castle.” 
The police may not search a home un- 
less they have a search warrant, a 
paper issued by a judge who believes 
there is good reason for investigating 
that particular house. 

Stated this way, the Fourth Amend- 
ment seems clear enough, but again 
and again cases have arisen in which 
there has been disagreement as to 
its exact meaning. 

A few weeks ago, the Supreme 
Court rendered itS latest verdict on 
this subject. By a vote of five to 
four, the Court decided that officers 
of the law must have a search warrant 
to seize articles of evidence—articles 
which appear to prove that a certain 
person has broken the law. The fact 
that the officers have a warrant to 
make an arrest does not necessarily 
give them the right to seize evidence, 
the court said. This verdict and a 
similar five-to-four decision last Feb- 
ruary seem to constitute a swing 
away from the “Harris Doctrine,” 
which was born of still another five- 
four decision in May, 1947. 


Harris Case 


The 1947 case concerned a man 
named George Harris who was sus- 
pected of forgery. FBI agents, armed 
with warrants for his arrest on a 
forgery charge, captured him in his 
apartment in Oklahoma City and 
searched his rooms for forged checks. 

In the course of a five-hour hunt, 
they found no checks, but they came 
across 11 different draft registration 
cards. Harris was then charged with 
unlawful possession of draft cards. 
He was convicted, but his lawyers ap- 


(Concluded from page 1) 


pealed the case on the ground that the 
evidence had been obtained by illegal 
search. 

Four members of the Supreme Court 
agreed. The officers, they pointed out, 
had a warrant to arrest Harris but 
not to search his home. The G-men 
found the draft cards only by making 
a search they had no right to make. 

But the majority opinion, written 
by Chief Justice Vinson, held that a 
search might, in certain circumstances, 
be made in connection with an arrest. 
In this case, said the Chief Justice, 
the officers were justified in looking 
for evidence connected with the 
forged-check crime for which Harris 
was arrested. If during this search, 
it was argued, evidence of another 
violation was found, it was entirely 
proper to use that evidence as the 
basis for new charges. Four associ- 
ate justices agreed with Chief Justice 
Vinson, and the majority opinion came 
to be called the “Harris Doctrine.” 

It raised a storm of protest. As- 
sociate Justice Frankfurter, who had 
voted with the minority, asked, ‘“How 
can there be freedom of thought or 
freedom of speech or freedom of re- 
ligion if the police can, without war- 
rant, search your house and mine from 
garret to cellar merely because they 
are executing a warrant of arrest?” 

His view was echoed from many 
quarters. Some editors feared that 
the safeguards provided by the Fourth 
Amendment had been destroyed. “This 
latest decision,” wrote one, “opens the 
door to the same kind of police state 
which has made life in Europe and 
the Orient intolerable.” 

But the Supreme Court had not 
thrown the Fourth Amendment over- 
board. In the next two cases of this 
series, it ruled that warrants were 
still necessary equipment for officers 
who wished to seize evidence. 

One of these cases involved the find- 
ing of opium in a Seattle hotel. Police 
officers, walking down the hall of the 
hotel, smelled opium as they passed a 
door. They knocked, and when the 


door was opened they arrested the 
woman who occupied the room and 
then searched for opium. A quantity 
of the drug was found, and the wo- 
man was given a prison term for hav- 
ing it in her possession. 

When the Supreme Court voted on 
this case, four members followed the 
Harris Doctrine. They held that the 
officers had the right to make the ar- 
rest because they smelled opium and 
that they had the right to search while 
making the arrest. 


Majority View 


But five members did not agree with 
them. Mr. Justice Jackson, speaking 
for the majority, said that the officers 
were justified in arresting the woman 
without warrant, but that under the 
Fourth Amendment they were re- 
quired to get a search warrant from 
a magistrate before they might search 
her room. Any other ruling, he 
added, would wipe out one of the big 
differences between our country, 
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“where officers are under the law, ang 
the police state, where they are the 
law.” 

The importance of the search war. 
rant was further stressed last month, 
Two years ago, agents of the Interna} 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury De 
partment raided a still, a plant for 
making alcohol, which had been jl 
legally set up on a New Jersey farm, 
The raid was staged with the help of 
an agent whom the still owners be 
lieved to be a farmhand and had hired 
to work for them. One of the owners 
was arrested in the course of the raid, 
and the still was seized as evidence, 


Final Decision 


In considering this case, the Sy- 
preme Court once more split five to 
four. The majority held that the ar- 
rest of the still owner was legal be- 
cause officers of the law saw him in 
the act of committing a felony. But 
they felt that the seizure of the still 
was illegal because the agents did not 
have a warrant for taking evidence. 

“The Fourth Amendment,” said As- 
sociate Justice Murphy, in speaking 
for the majority, “was designed to 
protect both the innocent and the 
guilty from unreasonable intrusions, 
. . . Sad experience has taught that 
the right to search and seize should 
not be left to the mere discretion of 
the police, but should as a matter of 
principle be subjected to the require- 
ments of previous judicial sanction 
wherever possible.” 

The Chief Justice, who last year 
wrote the majority opinion in the 
Harris case, found himself—for the 
first time since he came to the Su- 
preme Bench—dissenting from the 
verdict of the Court. In writing the 
minority opinion, he held that, since 
the raid and the arrest were lawful, 
it was all right for the officers to pick 
up whatever evidence they found on 
the spot. He said, “To insist upon a 
search warrant, in situations where it 
can contribute nothing to the preser- 
vation of the rights which the Fourth 
Amendment was intended to protect, 
serves only to open an avenue of es- 
cape for those guilty of crime.” 

These three cases show clearly how 
difficult it is to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of the individual against 
unreasonable search and seizure with- 
out occasionally helping a violator of 
the law to escape the punishment he 
deserves. Time and again, the nation’s 
courts are called upon to make de- 
cisions involving individual rights vs. 
effective law enforcement. 
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Declaration of Principles 


To establish and maintain peace, to build 
a country in which every citizen can earn a 
good living with the promise of real progress 
for himself and his family and to uphold as 
a beacon light for mankind everywhere the 
inspiring American tradition of liberty, op- 
portunity and justice for all—that is the Re- 
publican platform. 

To this end we propose as a guide to 
definite action the following principles: 

Maximum voluntary’ cooperation between 
citizens and minimum dependence on law; 
never, however, declining courageous re- 
course to law if necessary. 

Our competitive system furnishes vital op- 
portunity for youth and for all enterprising 
citizens; it makes possible the productive 
power which is the unique weapon of our 
national defense, and is the mainspring of 
material well-being and political freedom. 

Government, as the servant of such a 
system, should take all needed steps to 
strengthen and develop public health, to pro- 
mote scientific research, to provide security 
for the aged and to promote a stable economy 
so that men and women need not fear the 
loss of their jobs or the threat of economic 
hardship through no fault of their own. 

The rights and obligations of workers are 
commensurate with the rights and obligations 
of employers, and they are interdependent; 
these rights should be protected against 
coercion and exploitation from whatever 
quarter and with due regard for the general 
welfare of all. 

The soil as our basic natural resource must 
be conserved with increased effectiveness, and 
farm prices should be supported on a just 
basis. 

Development of the priceless national 
heritage which is in our West is vital to our 
nation. 

Administration of government must be 
economical and effective. , 


Democrats Criticized 


In the last eighteen months, the Republican 
Congress, in the face of frequent obstruction 
from the executive branch, made a record of 
solid achievement... . 

We shall waste few words on the tragic 
lack of foresight and general inadequacy of 
those now in charge of the executive branch 
of the national government; they have lost 
the confidence of citizens of all parties. 

Present cruelly high prices are due in large 
part to the fact that the government has not 
effectively used the powers it possesses to 
combat inflation, but has deliberately en- 
couraged higher prices. 

We pledge an attack upon the basic causes 
of inflation. ... . 

The tragic experience of Europe tells us 
that popular government disappears when it 
is ineffective and no longer can translate into 
action the aims and aspirations of the people. 

Therefore, in domestic affairs, we propose: 


National Defense 


The maintenance of armed services for air, 
land and sea to a degree which will insure 
our national security and the achievement of 
effective unity in the Department of National 
Defense so as to insure maximum economy 
in money and man power and maximum effec- 


Highlights of Republican Party Platform 


tiveness in case of war. We favor sustained 
effective action to procure sufficient man 
power for the services, recognizing the 
American principle that every citizen has an 
obligation of service to his country. 

An adequate privately operated merchant 
marine, the continued development of cur 
harbors and waterways and the exparsion of 
privately operated air transportation and 
communication systems. 


Business and Labox 


The maintenance of Federal finances in a 
healthy condition and continuation of the 
efforts so well started by the Republican 
Congress to reduce the enormous burden of 
taxation in order to provide incentives for 
the creation of new industries and new jobs 
and to bring relief from inflation. .. . 

Small business, the bulwark of American 
enterprise, must be encouraged through ag- 
gressive anti-monopoly action, elimination 
of unnecessary controls, protection against 
discrimination, correction of tax abuses and 
limitation of competition by governmental 
organizations. 

Collective bargaining is an obligation as 
well as a right, applying equally to workers 
and employers, and the fundamental right to 
strike is subordinate only to paramount con- 
siderations of public health and safety. Gov- 
ernment’s chief function in this field is to 
promote good will, encourage cooperation, 
and where resort is had to intervention, to 
be impartial, preventing violence and re- 
quiring obedience to all laws by all parties 
involved... . 


Government Aid 


There must be a long-term program in the 
interest of agriculture and the consumer 
which should include: An accelerated pro- 
gram of sounder soil conservation; effective 
protection of reasonable market prices 
through flexible support prices, commodity 
loans, marketing agreements, together with 
such other means as may be necessary, and 
the development of sound farm credit; en- 
couragement of family-size farms; intensified 
research to discover new crops, new uses for 
existing crops and control of hoof-and- 
mouth and other animal diseases and crop 
pests; support of the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned and farmer-operated cooper- 
atives and sound rural electrification. . . . 

Recognizing the nation’s solemn obligation 
to all veterans, we propose a realistic and 
adequate adjustment of benefits on a cost-of- 
living basis for service-connected disabled 
veterans and their dependents, and for the 
widows, orphans and dependents of veterans 
who died in the service of their country. All 
disabled veterans should have ample oppor- 
tunity for suitable, self-sustaining employ- 
ment. ... 

Housing can best be supplied and financed 
by private enterprise, but government can and 
should encourage the building of better 
homes at less cost. We recommend Federal 
aid to the states for local slum clearance and 
low-rental housing programs only where 
there is a need that cannot be met either 
by private enterprise or by the states and 
localities. 

Consistent with the vigorous existence of 
our competitive economy, we urge extension 
of the Federal old age and survivors’ insur- 


ance program and increase of the benefits to 
a more realistic level... . 


Civil Rights 


Lynching or any other form of mob 
violence anywhere is a disgrace to any civil- 
ized state, and we favor the prompt enact- 
ment of legislation to end this infamy. 

One of the basic principles of this Republic 
is the equality of all individuals in their right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
This principle is enunciated in the Declar- 
ation of Independence and embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States; it was 
vindicated on the field of battle and became 
the cornerstone of this Republic. This right 
of equal opportunity to work and to advance 
in life should never be limited in any in- 
dividual because of race, religion, color or 
country of origin. We favor the enactment 
and just enforcement of such Federal legis- 
lation as may be necessary to maintain this 
right at all times in every part of this Re- 
public. 


Changes Advocated 


We favor the abolition of the poll tax as a 
requisite to voting. 

We are oposed to the idea of racial segre- 
gation in the armed services. 

We pledge a vigorous enforcement of ex- 
isting laws against Communists and enact- 
ment of such new legislation as may be neces- 
sary to expose the treasonable activities of 
Communists and defeat their objective of 
establishing here a Godless dictatorship con- 
trolled from abroad. 

We favor a revision of the procedure for 
the election of the President and the Vice- 
President which will more exactly reflect the 
popular vote. 

We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding equal rights for women... . 


Foreign Policy 


We shall erect our foreign policy on the 
basis of friendly firmness which welcomes 
cooperation, but spurns appeasement. We 
shall pursue a consistent foreign policy which 
invites steadiness and reliance and which thus 
avoids the misunderstandings from which 
wars result. We shall protect the future 
against the errors of the Democratic admin- 
istration, which has too often lacked clarity, 
competence or consistency in our vital inter- 
national relationships and has too often 
abandoned justice. 

We believe in collective security against 
aggression and in behalf of justice and free- 
dom. We shall support the United Nations 
as the world’s best hope in this direction, 
striving to strengthen it and promote its 
effective evolution and use. . 

At all times safeguarding our own industry 
and agriculture and under efficient adminis- 
trative procedures for the legitimate consid- 
eration of domestic needs, we shall support 
the system of reciprocal trade and encourage 
international commerce... . 

Guided by these principles, with continuing 
faith in Almighty God, united in the spirit of 
brotherhood and using to the full the skills, 
resources and blessings of liberty with which 
we are endowed, we, the American people, 
will courageously advance to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 
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Air-filled materials are now replac- 
ing sand in making a new type of 
lightweight concrete. Less structural 
steel will be required to support the 
skyscrapers of the future, for addi- 
tional stories can be added to build- 
ings without increasing their weight 
to dangerous proportions. 

Two of these materials are of vol- 
canic origin—perlite and pumice. 
Vermiculite, also being used, is a form 
of mica. All of these substances have 
tiny air pockets which puff up and 
become filled with air when the mate- 
rial is specially processed. This 
makes it possible to produce concrete 
weighing as little as 50 pounds a cubic 
foot, in contrast to the conventional 
type which weighs 150 pounds a cubic 
foot. 

Further work is being done with the 
lightweight concrete in testing its re- 
sistance to freezing and thawing tem- 
peratures, and its durability over a 
long period of time. 


x * * 


Stronger silk thread is being made 
by Japanese silk manufacturers who 
hope to have this product compete 
with durable nylon. An improved proc- 
ess makes this stronger silk possible. 
Instead of baking the cocoons slowly 
for a long time, a method which left 
them dry and lifeless, the cocoons are 


THREE LIONS 


JAPANESE SILK of better quality is 
being developed 


now being treated with ultraviolet 
rays. This does not dry out the silk 
cocoon, as did the baking process, and 
allows a stronger, less brittle silk 
thread to be produced. 


x ® ®& 


Manufacturers of marbles have 
found that there is less demand for 
their product in recent years by the 
“small fry.” However, a variety of 
new industrial markets have been dis- 
covered. Manufacturers of road-signs 
are now using them as “cat’s eye” re- 
flectors. Printers smooth their copper 
plates by rolling marbles back and 
forth until the copper has been given 
an even finish. Chinese checker game 
manufacturers also buy a great many 
marbles. 

* * * 


Du Pont laboratory scientists have 
developed a chemical used in tanning 
soft leather. ‘“Skelt’—the trade name 
for the product—is particularly ef- 
fective in processing white leather for 
gloves and belts. Further work will 
have to be done, however, before a 
water-resistant leather suitable for 
shoes can be made with the new 
process. 





TWO GOVERNORS, Thomas E. Dewey and Earl Warren, head the G.O.P. ticket 


The Republican Nominees 


Party Candidates Have Begun Campaign that They Hope Will 
Carry Them to Nation’s Top Offices in November 


OVERNOR THOMAS E. DEWEY 

of New York is busy making plans 

for the election campaign. For the 

second time in four years he has been 

chosen by the Republican party as its 

candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. 

During the next four. months, 
Governor Dewey will travel about the 
country, confer with party leaders in 
many states, and make several major 
campaign speeches, He will appear on 
the radio, on television, in motion pic- 
ture newsreels, and will be seen in 
person by millions of American voters. 
They will want to “look him over” 
before the November election. 

All of this will not be a new expe- 
rience for Governor Dewey. He went 
through a long, hard-fought campaign 
of this kind in 1944 when he was de- 
feated by Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
the past 10 years he has run for 
Governor of New York three times, 
winning twice and losing once. His 
supporters are confident that he will 
wage a vigorous campaign this year. 

Dewey was born in Owosso, Michi- 
gan, in 1902. His father was the local 
postmaster and publisher of a news- 
paper. His grandfather was a third 
cousin of Admiral George Dewey, hero 
of the battle of Manila Bay in 1898. 

As a schoolboy, young Tom Dewey 
ran a magazine sales agency, sang in 
a church choir, and took part in school 
debates. At the University of Michi- 
gan he earned part of his expenses by 
singing in churches. For a time he 
planned to make a profession of music, 
but later turned to law. 

In 1925 Dewey graduated from the 
Columbia University law school, com- 
pleting the three-year course in only 
two years. He then practiced law in 
New York City. 


“Racket Buster’ 


Dewey first gained national fame 
in 1935 when he was appointed as a 
special investigator to look into racket- 
eering and corruption in New York. 
Because of his success as a “racket 
buster,” Dewey was elected District 
Attorney in 1937. 

The following year he ran for the 
governorship of New York when he 
was only 36 years old. He lost the 
election by a very narrow margin to 
the popular Democratic leader, Gov- 
ernor Herbert Lehman. Four years 
later, in 1942, he was successful. 

Without giving up his position as 


Governor of New York, Dewey ran 
for the presidency on the Republican 
ticket in 1944. He was defeated in 
that year but was re-elected Governor 
of New York two years later. He now 
hopes to capture the presidency this 
autumn. 

Governor Dewey enjoys golfing, 
swimming, horseback riding, and 
music. He and his wife and two sons 
spend as much time as possible on 
their farm near Pawling, New York. 


For Vice President 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
will be Dewey’s running mate during 
the campaign. He is a strapping, 
blue-eyed man who makes friends 
easily. 

Born in California 57 years ago, 
Warren grew up in Bakersfield where 
he played a clarinet in the town band. 
He put himself through the University 
of California, where he studied law, 
by working as a freight handler and 
farm hand. 

After serving in the Army during 
World War I, he took up the practice 
of law and entered into politics. Like 
Dewey, Warren became a district at- 
torney and gained fame in tracking 
down criminals, 

In 1938 he became attorney general 
of the state, and was elected governor 
in 1942. Four years later he was 
nominated on both Republican and 
Democratic tickets and was re-elected. 

Governor Warren’s admirers say 
that he understands people and likes 
them. This fact may go far toward 
explaining his wide popularity in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Police Power 








# 

1. Describe the way in which arre " 
can be made in non-democratic nationg) 
_ 2, What part of the U. S. Constitution” 
limits the power of the police to search’ 
a person’s house? 


38. What kind of warrant did the E 
agents have in the George Harris e ‘ 
What did the agents do with thig 
warrant? 

4. On what grounds did the lawy 
for Mr. Harris appeal his conviction 

5. Discuss the decision made by the 
Supreme Court in this case. 

6. Why did this decision raise a storm 
of protest? 

7. Summarize one of the two recent 
cases involving the seizure of evidence 
without a search warrant. 


Discussion 


Strict application of the law requiring 
a search warrant may allow guilty per 
sons to escape justice. To permit police 
searches without warrants, however, 
could greatly restrict our freedom. Do 
you think it is more important to protect 
the freedoms we enjoy or to assure the 
arrest of a large number of criminals? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Danubian Conference 


1. Why is the Danube River one of 
the “most important ‘water highways’” 
of Europe? 

2. Give reasons to explain why the 
river is practically useless as a highway 
for international shipping at the present 
time. 

3. What position does the United States 
take in regard to the use of the Danube 
by nations of the world? 

4. Name five countries that will be 
represented at the Danubian Conference, 

5. What is one of the most difficult 
questions that may arise at the Confer- 
ence? 

6. Discuss the position taken by the 
United States in this matter. 

_7. What position is taken by the Rus 
sian government? 

8. Describe briefly the way in which 
shipping on the river was controlled be- 
tween the two World Wars. 


1. Do you think the position taken by 
the United States or that taken by Rus 
sia in regard to control of the Danube 
River is correct? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

2.. What benefits do you think the na 
tions along the Danube could get if. they 
cooperated in developing the river along 
the lines of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? Explain. 

8. What would be the disadvantages 
of such international cooperation? Ex 
plain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Describe briefly the UN police foree 
that has been sent to Palestine. 

2. What are two different points of 
view concerning the size of the air cargo 
fleet the United States should have for 
peacetime? 

_8. What has happened to make cond 
tions in Berlin worse than they formerly 
were? 

4. How may the discovery of oil if 
Japan help the United States? 

5. What is “Operation Democracy”? 

6. Outline briefly the career of the 
Republican nominee for the Presidency: 

7. What do you think is the most im 
portant “plank” or statement in thé 
Republican platform? 

8. Who is the Republican nominee for 
the vice presidency? ; 

9. What air base has the United States 
recently received permission to use? 





Pronunciations 


Azores—uh-zohrz’ 
Budapest—boo’duh-pest’ 
Hokkaido—hok-ki'd6 
Orsova—or’shé-vah 
nen Parodi—ah-lek-sahn’dr p 
r6-dé 
Sakhalin—sah-kah-lén’ 
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